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Business as a Christian Vocation 


In recent years, both within and outside business management, the relevance of moral and ethical 
standards to economic activities has had more intensive study and discussion than previously. In 
Protestant churches the doctrine of Christian vocation in everyday life is given a new emphasis. 
Two new books reviewed here apply this theme to business practices and the business system. 


The third volume in the series of studies on the relation 
of ethics and economics in our society, sponsored by the 
Department of the Church and Economic Life of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, deals specifically and analyti- 
cally (also readably, in every-day English) with the social 
responsibilities of one economic group—businessmen.’ 

The author, Howard R. Bowen, is now professor of 
economics at Williams College. His experience (though 
he is still in his forties) includes not only teaching at lowa 
State University but also service as consultant or chief 
economist for various branches and committees of state 
and national government and as economist for one of the 
large New York banks; also, most recently, for six years, 
as dean of the College of Commerce and Business Admin- 
istration of the University of Illinois. 


Economic Goals 


Professor Bowen takes for granted, or as adequately 
advertised, the remarkable achievements of the American 
economic system. In this book he is concerned less with 
what has been achieved than with what businessmen may 
do, through increasing exercise of social responsibility, 
toward solution of current social problems and toward 
realizing the values of reaching the goals which thought- 
ful people would accept as inherent in a “good society.” 
And, for the sake of clarity and brevity, he treats mainly 
the operations of large corporations. 

Such goals, Dr. Bowen says, include a high standard 
(or scale) of living; continuing economic progress ; eco- 
nomic stability, in the sense of avoidance of wide fluctua- 
tions ; personal security, in so far as socially practicable : 
order in economic flow of goods and services and economic 
relationships ; justice, in equitable distribution of income 
and diffusion of opportunity; freedom of enterprise, of 
consumer choice, of choice of occupation, and of associa- 
tion or organization, with due regard to dispersion of 
such freedom; development of the individual person; 
community improvement; national security; and main- 
tenance of personal integrity, or high standards of honor, 
in all economic activities. 


1 Social Responsibilities of the Businessman. By Howard R. 
Bowen, with a Commentary by F. Ernest Johnson. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. $3.50. 


The author, of course, does not suggest that acceptance 
of these social goals would be altogether a novel under- 
taking for businessmen, or that theirs is the sole respon- 
sibility for progress toward them. Some of the goals are 
conflicting, and compromises between them are necessary ; 
they are subject to various interpretations at different 
times or places and by different persons. But they have a 
moral foundation, and such a foundation is essential to our 
highly organized and interdependent economic life. The 
moral basis may have been obscured by the idea prevalent 
for several generations that “self-interest of individuals 
is an adequate guide to conduct”; but even the classical 
laissez-faire economy had “a simple set of generalized 
rules regarding property, contract, and honesty in deal- 
ings.” Its decline was due not only to moral failures but 
also to great technical changes. 


Times Change and We Change with Them 


Our present blend of free enterprise and social con- 
trol, whether called “welfare capitalism” or a “mixed econ- 
omy,’ represents changed values and attitudes of people 
toward their economic system, in “a period of rapid de- 
velopment in humanitarian sentiments and in concern for 
the welfare of individuals. The socially accepted standards 
by which the economic system is judged have become more 
exacting.” Under the regimen of laissez-faire “problems 
of instability, insecurity, and injustice” arose, which 
called for specific governmental controls. As technological 
development and other factors displaced individual enter- 
prise by group enterprise, more controls were imposed. 
And “countervailing” groups arose—labor unions, farm 
organizations, trade and professional associations, etc.— 
acting for individuals in various ways and sometimes 
exercising control over them.? Their interests likewise 
were not always identical with the public interest. “The 
combined effect of governmental action and group or- 
ganization has resulted in an economic system that departs 
significantly, in fundamental organization and philosophy, 
from the laissez-faire system.” Yet the people wish to 
retain individual self-determination as the basic principle 


? See Boulding’s The Organizational Revolution. New York; 
ar Brothers, 1953 (reviewed in INFORMATION SERVICE, 
Mare : 
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of economic organization—but “tempered by consideration 
for social welfare.” 

Thus, to avoid indefinite extension of state control, 
private economic groups have important social responsi- 
bilities. ‘“The strategic position of the businessman in our 
economy places upon him, perhaps, a greater onus of 
responsibility” than upon others. His decisions are “more 
important in determining how the economy functions” 
and how well it succeeds ‘in achieving the various values 
which the American people expect from it. Moreover, 
decisions made by him in terms of his own narrow interest 
do not necessarily contribute to the successful operation 
of the total economy. Therefore his private interest must 
be tempered by the social interest... . In this country we 
look to business to do voluntarily many of the things 
which foreign countries are looking to government to do.” 


Protestant Views 


This inadequate summary of the first four chapters 
forecasts the pattern of the rest of the book. Chapter 5 
discusses “Protestant Views of the Social Responsibili- 
ties of Businessmen.” Most Protestant leaders are re- 
luctant to identify the status quo with divine will, and 
do not believe that economic affairs are dominated by 
“quasi-natural ‘laws’ which are not subject to human 
choices and human regulation.” They hold that the 
Church “must not restrict its ministry and its activities 
to the spiritual life of the individual and disregard the 
form of the social institutions . . . influential in molding 
his character and personality.” 

The author cites briefly 16 “fairly definite principles 
and recommendations,’ which Protestants offer to “the 
businessman who wishes to discharge his Christian duty,” 
and which indeed ‘are in many respects similar to those 
advanced by leading businessmen themselves.” ‘The 
weight of Protestant intellectual leadership,” he concludes, 
sees “the road to economic and social welfare . . . not 
in dogmatic adherence to some closed system, but rather 

. toward a mixed system containing elements of 
private enterprise, ‘cooperative enterprise,’ and public 
enterprise ; motivated partly by self-interest and partly 
by social interest, with the latter predominating; con- 
trolled partly by competition, partly by private concern 
for the social interest, and partly by public regulation; 
and distributing income partly on the basis of market 
prices of the factors and partly on the basis of the needs 
of persons.” He adds that “the idea of the ‘mixed econ- 
omy,’ with large mixtures of social control and _ social 
ownership, seems much more acceptable to Protestant 
thinkers than to businessmen.” 


The Businessman’s View and Concern 


Chapters 6-9 discuss “The Businessman’s Conception of 
His Social Responsibilities,” his “View of His Specific Re- 
sponsibilities,” and “Why Are Businessmen Concerned ?” 
(two chapters). We may state a few of the conclusions 
about businessmen’s demonstrably increased concern: 

(1) They “have been forced to consider their respon- 
sibilities because they have been operating in a climate 
of opinion in which increased public regulation, or even 
public ownership, has been considered an ever-present 
threat. Moreover they have been confronted with the 
relentless pressure of a determined labor movement. . . . 
The operation of their businesses in conformity with new 
standards and new aspirations of the public . . . has become 
imperative from the point of view of the businessmen’s 
own long-run self-interest.” 


(2) “As members of the society they have acquired 
many of its attitudes and values; hence they have come 
to share—in substantial degree but perhaps not completely 
—the standards of the society as to what a business ought 
to be like and how it ought to be operated.” Business 
education, contacts with government problems, and scien- 
tific study of management are mentioned as contributing 
factors. 


(3) “As a result of the separation of ownership and 
control in the large corporation, the managerial function 
has been vested in professional salaried managers whose 
motivation and point of view tend to differ in important 
respects from that of owner-managers. . . . They think 
in terms of the long-range welfare and interests of the 
corporation as such. . . . Decision-making has become a 
social process in which many persons participate. . . . 
Many of our large corporations have attained a kind of 
maturity and stability which permits them to consider 
the long view. . . . The large size . . . makes obvious to 
their managers the relation between their decisions and 
the general welfare.” 


Criticisms and Qualifications 


In Chapters 10-11 six arguments against the ‘doc- 
trine’”’ of social responsibility are considered: (1) “that 
under competitive conditions socially-minded businessmen 
would be prevented from pursuing their social obligations 
by the failure of their rivals to be equally concerned 
about the public interest”; (2) “that when businessmen 
take on social obligations their costs are likely to rise . . . 
and... in the end” the results of “socially oriented busi- 
ness policies” will be merely “higher prices (or lower 
wages)”; (3) “that businessmen are too incorrigibly 
wedded to the profit motive to consider voluntarily their 
social responsibilities”; (4) “that the doctrine of social 
responsibility is used by businessmen, as it has been used 
by all ruling classes, merely as a device for retaining and 
justifying their power”; (5) “that to impose distant 
social responsibilities would deflect businessmen from their 
immediate moral obligations” ; and (6) “that for business- 
men to make decisions . . . oriented toward social objec- 
tives is a violation of their legal duty to stockholders.” 
For the author’s disposition of these criticisms we refer 
readers to the chapters mentioned. 

In Chapter 12 are discussed “several conditions which 
must be met if the doctrine of social responsibility is to 
become a more significant force in shaping the decisions 
and actions of businessmen.” The summary conclusion 
is “that there are limits to what can reasonably be expected 
of business. . . . Workability of social responsibility de- 
pends upon favorable public attitudes; standards that are 
democratically defined, reasonable in relation to current 
business practices, based on sound technical knowledge, 
and appropriately related to ends; and avoidance of un- 
reasonable attacks on the profit motive and on profits 
as such.” 


Changes in Business Organization and Practice 


Chapters 13-15 take up various proposals of changes 
in business organization and practice. The author deals 
first with proposals for change in the composition of 
boards of directors, greater representation of the social 
point of view in management, the “social audit,” educa- 
tion of managers, participation of managers in govern- 
ment, greater publicity of business affairs, development 
of business codes, and research in the social sciences. In 
the following chapter the “Industry Council Plan,” as 
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proposed by the Roman Catholic Church, is explained and 
evaluated. Dr. Bowen concludes that as a comprehensive 
plan it presents difficulties in both theory and practice and 
offers no panacea for the problems of economic life, but 
that experimentation with industry councils “both at the 
grassroots and at the national level” might well be con- 
sidered. He would not, however, invest such councils 
with other power than “to arrive at mutually acceptable 
recommendations.” Chapter 15 deals with various other 
proposals. Those will be most useful, he believes, that 
“involve research, education, voluntary actions by busi- 
nessmen, and consultation among interest groups on broad 
questions of national economic policy and on basic ethical 
principles for the conduct of private business. The pri- 
mary tasks are (1) to find areas of agreement regarding 
basic principles, and (2) to create a moral environment 
in which businessmen will want to follow these principles 
and will find it in their long-run interest to do so.” 


Ethical Issues 


The distribution of income is discussed realistically 
(therefore inconclusively) in Chapter 16. “There are... 
serious difficulties,” Dr. Bowen summarizes, “in develop- 
ing a set of principles to guide the distribution of cor- 
porate income. In the first place, the ends of distributive 
justice, economic stability, and economic progress are 
probably in conflict, and some compromise among these 
ends may be necessary. Secondly, we are sadly lacking 
in reliable knowledge of the effects of various distribu- 
tive policies on incentives, economic stability, and progress. 
Therefore, part of the task is to establish a more reliable 
foundation for the distributive principles. . . . The col- 
laboration of social scientists and other technically trained 
persons will be required.” 

Various other ethical issues are discussed in Dr. Bowen’s 
concluding chapter—including, for instance, advertising 
and selling, economic stabilization, and relations with gov- 
ernment. His closing paragraph emphasizes “that the 
economic problems of our society—problems such as in- 
stability, insecurity, injustice, and lack of work satisfac- 
tion—cannot be solved merely by turning the responsibility 
over to business. Businessmen, and other groups as well, 
can contribute by assuming those responsibilities which 
they can reasonably bear. Part of the job rests with other 
groups, and part of it must be undertaken by government. 
One of the great needs of our society, therefore, is to 
achieve cooperative and mutual relationships among 
groups, and between government and groups, such that 
urgent social purposes can be effectively defined and car- 
ried out. In this, businessmen have an important con- 
structive role to play—a role that includes both leadership 
and cooperation.” 

An Incisive Commentary 


An “ethical critique” of Dr. Bowen’s analysis is added, 
as Chapter 18, by Dr. F. Ernest Johnson. To recommend 
it to the readers of INFORMATION SERVICE would be quite 
unnecessary ; nor would a “critique” of the “critique” be 
appropriate. We quote from his concluding paragraphs: 

“The increased tempo of social change in America and 
throughout the world makes the present study timely and 
should increase the concern of businessmen for a fuller 
recognition and acceptance by business of its social re- 
sponsibilities. . . . / As major objectives I suggest a con- 
certed attempt to eliminate the excessive display and 
conspicuous waste that result from large incomes; an all- 
out effort to establish codes of practice for business that 
will mitigate the harshness of the competitive struggle— 
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in other words, to eliminate unfair practices instead of 
depending on the government to do it; a resolute under- 
taking to outlaw the exploitive aspects of advertising and 
make it in reality a form of service to consumers ; encour- 
agement, in all sectors of the economy, of the nonfinancial 
human incentives which temper acquisitiveness and make 
for social harmony; and a bold attempt, in cooperation 
with labor, the community, and government, to tame that 
most dangerous enemy of our economy—the business cycle 
of boom and depression. .. . 

“The central imperative of Christian vocation for the 
-\merican businessman would seem self-evident: to make 
business and industry in America a consistent expression 
not merely of our inventiveness, our energy, and our 
shrewdness, but of a resolute purpose to bring all our 
economic life increasingly under the discipline of the 
Christian conscience.” 


A Theologian on Economic Responsibilities 


In another new book’ the dean and professor of 
ethics at the Boston University School of Theology pre- 
sents his views regarding social responsibilities in eco- 
nomic life. Dean Muelder gives us also the benefit of his 
extensive study not only of ancient authorities but also 
of modern and quite current discussions, surveys, and 
case studies relevant to his theme. Apt citations, quota- 
tions, and paraphrases make up about a third of the book. 

While published under other auspices, this book pro- 
vides an interesting parallel with Bowen’s book, from a 
different point of view and with different conclusions. 


Tensions and Conflicts 


“In the United States of America there has been grow- 
ing tension between those who defend, with a kind of 
absolute loyalty, the so-called ‘free enterprise’ system and 
those who hold to the extension of the so-called ‘welfare 
state.’ The virtue put forward prominently by the first 
group is freedom; that of the second is social justice. 
From the standpoint of Judaic and Christian theism both 
types of loyalty may, in fact, be idolatry. . . . The prin- 
ciples of free-market enterprise are not ordinances of 
God. . . . On the other hand, welfare can also become 
an idol when it becomes a dogmatic rejection of the merits 
of market freedom or fails to face the problems of power 
and the bureaucratic state. Both groups tend to idolatry 
in the provincialism of their perspectives, by their lack 
of self-criticism, by their falling prey to specialized in- 
terest groups, by their unwillingness to seek both pluralis- 
tic good in the light of the over-all economy and genera! 
welfare as reflected in all the real needs of the least mem- 
bers of the interdependent community.” 

The freedoms of the worker, the author finds, “are 
largely negative from the standpoints of the worker and 
of religious vocation. They are the freedoms of isolation, 
not the freedom of person-in-community making respon- 
sible decisions in democratic participation and for ulti- 
mately meaningful goals.” So, too, in the “competitive 
profit and power struggle,” on which “the churches have 
all too readily placed a moral sanction,” he sees manage- 
ment facing the difficulty of finding “religious significance 
and ultimate meaning in administering the economic in- 
stitutions with a view to conserving the values of person- 
ality and community.” 


1 Religion and Economic Responsibility. By W. G. Muelder. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. $3.50. 
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Property and Its Use 


Dean Muelder distinguishes between property for use, 
with “a limit to the goods we can consume,” and property 
for power, with “no limit to the power men can express.” 
And, as “democracy is the philosophy of how this power 
is to be divided, shared, controlled, equilibrated, and ro- 
tated in the political sphere without destroying freedom,” 
so an analogous challenge confronts us in the economic 
sphere. Then he discusses eight major aspects of the use 
of economic power—in which we find notable differences 
from Dr. Bowen’s views. 


(1) “To clarify its economic goals is part of the na- 
tion’s religious vocation. As it clarifies its goals, it will 
redefine its personal and social conceptions of property 
rights and duties.” (2) Another aspect of the use of 
economic power is the accounting of social costs—which 
“deepens and broadens the conception of property.” (3) 
In the redefinition of property rights also there must be 
planning for freedom. “Freedom and social control are 
not contradictories, they are interdependent. ... Freedom 
is not the absence of restraint; it involves in every sphere 
the calculation of what combinations of liberty and re- 
straint will provide voluntary wholeness.” (4) ‘“The poli- 
tical community must have the ultimate authority in han- 
dling economic power relationships.” 


(5) While he suggests that “both governmental enter- 
prise and private enterprise may be encouraged to adven- 
ture and take initiative,” he adds that “basic industries like 
power, transportation, mining, and the distribution of the 
necessities of life may well come under public ownership 
or thorough control. ... This distribution of property for 
power plus a gradual redistribution of wealth and income 
through taxation, with the expansion of social services 
and with compensatory government spending, has much 
to commend it.” (6) The “industrial council concep- 
tion” is briefly mentioned and called good in principle, but 
we are reminded that “only a crucial participation by 
government can assure an equilibrium of justice.” (7) 
The “co-determination” movement in Germany “deserves 
careful study.” (8) “There can be little doubt that the 
final locus of economic responsibility is in the political 
order rightly conceived and with a spirit adequate to its 
duties.””. And somehow or other “the political order must 
be free to criticize and modify the economic order” while 
also “it must provide for its own self-criticism.” 


A Responsible World Economy 


The author’s discussion of world economy concludes: 
“What is needed is the development of a spirit of neigh- 
borliness among the nations so that, despite differences 
in economic systems, cooperation for the common good 
can be achieved. In the foreseeable future there will con- 
tinue to be marked differences in the various economies ; 
but the differences in ends, conceptions of the general 
welfare of the peoples, need not be as great as the dif- 
ferences in means... . 

“Though the [U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.] systems appear 
to be at opposite poles from each other in some respects, 
both are actually mixed systems. Hence each can learn 
much from the other... . The fact of the ecumenical 
church, which is now world-wide and which holds Chris- 
tians together in a bond of worship and love despite all 
centrifugal social forces, is the earnest of that completed 
society which will one day thrive in the awareness of that 
ultimate meaning which unites the dignity of the person 
with the actualization of genuine community.” 


What Have We Got Here? 


In the present confusion of thinking about political, 
economic, and social patterns and policies, it is somewhat 
reassuring to reread the last chapter of Mr. Allen’s The 
Big Change, published a year ago.’ Some excerpts follow: 

“Here in the United States we have not been construct- 
ing a system as such, but tinkering with and repairing 
and rebuilding, piece by piece, an old system to make it 
run better . . . and that accordingly we have arrived at 
a transformed product which might be likened to an 
automobile continually repaired, while running, by means 
of new parts taken from any old car which seemed to suit 
the immediate purpose” so that “it is hard to say whether 
what we have is a Buick or a Cadillac or a Ford.” 

“When World War II came along, we discovered that 
if Washington jammed the accelerator right down to the 
floor boards the engine began to run smoothly and fast. 
And when the war was over, and Washington released 
the accelerator, it still hummed.... 

“The business system as a whole seemed to run better 
if you plowed some of the national income into improve- 
ments in the income and status of the lower income 
groups, enabling them to buy more goods and thus to 
expand the market for everybody. We had discovered 
a new frontier... the purchasing power of the poor.” 

“There is subconscious agreement among the vast ma- 
jority of Americans that the United States is not evolving 
toward socialism, but past socialism. I say subconscious 
agreement because in our conscious thought most of us 
still seem to be the victims of an old idea that has become 
a delusion. This is the idea that there is in the world 
a sort of inevitable trend of progress toward socialism; 
that people who want the government to do more than it 
is doing are therefore liberal (if they are polite about it) 
or radical (if they are aggressive about it); and that 
people who want the management of business to remain 
in private hands are therefore conservative (if polite) or 
reactionary (if aggressive). . . . The delusion persists 
that the trend of the times is toward socialism—and per- 
haps even toward communism. Though our production, 
our wealth, our standard of living are the wonder of the 
world . . . though our evolved system is potentially the 
most revolutionary force on earth, nevertheless so fixed 
in our minds is this delusion that when we face foreign 
problems we instinctively consider ourselves the natural 
allies of conservatism, and we tend to behave as if we 
wanted to stifle the natural hopes of mankind for a de- 
center way of life. Instinctively we set our faces against 
change. And preposterously we think of Soviet Russia 

. . aS if it and its allied zealots and dupes represented 
radicalism, represented a disposition of things toward 
which we ourselves might drift if we did not hold fast 
against change; as if Soviet Russia were something other 
than a despotic medievalism which was developed out of 
a revolutionary attempt to meet the problems of the nine- 
teenth century—problems which we ourselves have long 
since surmounted. . . . 

“It is time, too, we rid ourselves of the notion that the 
direction of change at home is toward socialism or com- 
munism, and that therefore loyal Americans must stand 
pat. This notion . . . causes well-meaning people to 
imagine that anyone with unorthodox ideas must be sus- 
pect of subversive intent. It tends to cramp men’s imag- 
inations into a timid conformity.” 


1The Big Change. By Frederick Lewis Allen. New York. 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. $3.50. 
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